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WIIAT SHALL THE JOURNAL BE ? 

Tr has been with no little hesitation that we have con- 
sented to assume the charge of the Journal for another year. 
Though its financial condition is far better than it has been 
for several years, the greatly increased price of paper will 
tend very tnaterially to increase the expense of future publica- 
tion. But,in common with others, we have felt that it would 
be a discredit to the teachers of the State to have the Journal 
disconti:iued, and we have, therefore, at the urgent. request of 
the committee entrusted with its care, consented to continue 
in charg’ forthe present year. We did this the more readily 
after receiving from many of our prominent teachers assur- 
ances of co-operation and substantial support. 

Now, it is for the teachers of the State, mainly, to say 
what the Journal shall be, and what it shall accomplish. It 
is not in the power of any one man to make it what it ought 
to be. It was establ shed for the advancement of our com- 
mon cause, and for diffusing throughout the community cor- 
rect views in relation to the great interests of education. A 
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prominent object of its publication is to awaken more of a 
professional feeling on the part of teachers, and to lead them 
better to know each other, more fully to appreciate the nature 
of their work, and better to perform their appropriate duties 
in the school-room. 

What its future shall be, the teachers of the State must 
decide. Without their support and encouragement we can 
do but little. From the associate editors’'we have promise 
of aid, and we are sure that their contributions will be val- 
uable. We wish to make the Journal as useful as possible, 
and therefore, as far as may be, we wish to have it of a prac- 
tical nature. In each number we hope to have some articles 
which will tend to make teachers more successful, and also 
some which shall serve to cheer and stimulate them in their 
great and good work. Our sympathies are with the teach- 
ers, and we wish to do them good. We know something of 
their trials and perplexities, and we would gladly make them 
less. We know much of their pleasures, and would gladly 
increase them. We know many of their wants, and would 
gladly do something to supply them. And we can not but 
feel that the monthly visits of the Journal to our teachers will 
do them good. Among the associate editors we have some 
of the best educational talent of the State. Their articles 
will be worthy of careful perusal. If they are not all equally 
good, we are confident that something may be found each 
month which will be worth the price of subscription. 

It will be our aim, during the present year, to have at 
least one page in each number devoted to “ miscellaneous 
exercises” for the school-room—a sample of which may be 
found on another page. We solicit from teachers items for 
this department as well as for others. We shall, at all times, 
be happy to receive communications, hints and items. We 
would particularly request articles which will be of benefit 
to our younger teachers and for those employed in the ele- 
mentary departments of instruction. Communications or 
questions from such will always be acceptable. 

We wish to make the Journal bet er than it has been,— 
more worthy of support, and more promotive of a true pro- 
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fessional feeling and interest. We have in our State a noble 
band of teachers, as the late gathering at our State meeting 
testified. ‘l'heir mission is a glorious one, and if they will 
labor with united effort and hearty co-operation, there are 
hardly any limits to their possible usefulness and influence. 
Will you then, teacher, aid and encourage us while for an- 
other year we endeavor to make your Journal an instrument- 
ality for good? If you will, then shall we labor cheerfully, 
hopefully. What you do, do quickly and heartily, and in 
return we will try to do you good and make our monthly 
visits both welcome and profitable. 





REPLY TO “HINTS FOR THE TIMES.” 
[CONCLUDED | 

I proceep to examine those positions of the writer which 
were stated in the latter part of my article in the December 
number. , 

The writer asserts that there is in the study of the physical 
sciences, “little or no mental training, no gymnastics for the 
mind.” His idea is, I suppose, that the mind is to get its 
training almost entirely from “ the tough and knotty points” 
which are to be found in mathematics,—these furnish the 
true mental gymnastics. Whether he considers the learning 
of language as contributing to any extent to mental train- 
ing, he does not say, for throughout his article, while he 
attacks the positions of others, be does not definitely inform 
us of his own. I suppose, however, that he considers lan- 
guage merely as a necessary medium, both for the mental 
training on which he lays so much stress, and for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. If he deny that the study of physical 
science contributes essentially to the training of the mind, I 
see not how he can be consistent unless he puts in the saine 
denial in regard to the study of language; for it is labor, in 
his view, that trains the mind, and there is certainly quite as 
much and as hard labor required in the former study as in 
the latter. The idea of the writer seems to be that hard 
labor is the only true means of mental training, and that this 
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can be supplied only by certain kinds of studies. As well 
might we say that there is no training of the muscles in 
common kinds of labor and in active sports, but that it is to 
be had’ only in the exercises of the gymnasium. 

The truth clearly is, that any exercise to which the mind is 
put trains its powers. The three classes of study, mathe- 
matics, language and physical science, all train the mind, 
each in its own way. I say each in its own way; and it 
would be profitable to consider here the peculiar character- 
istics of the training which each class of studies affords, but 
this would lead me into too wide a field, and I must content 
myself with noticing in the briefest manner some of the dif- 
ferences in this respect between the study of mathematics 
and of physical science. 

Far be it from me to decry the training which mathemat- 
ics furnish to the mind. I have experienced too much benefit 
from this source myself,todothat. But what is the training 
which this class of studies is especially calculated to give? 
Plainly, definiteness, rigid exactness-in mental working. 
The good mathematician is a definite thinker. He demands 
demonstralion. Indeed, he is disposed to demand it too 
much—in cases where it can not be had. And just here 
crops out one of the failures of an exclusive mathematical 
training. One who bas had such a training gets along very 
well in investigations of ordinary subjects, so long as he can 
arrive at conclusions by rigid demonstration. But unfortu- 
nately for him, a large proportion of the points which he is 
to decide in investigations which are not mathematical, es- 
pecially those which bear upon practical life, do not admit 
of the strict exactness of mathematical reasoning. He is 
particularly balked when the subject is complex; that is, 
when many various points are to be considered in arriving 
at conclusions. And it is here that the study of natural 
science comes in to supply the deficiency, for it habituates 
the mind to the examination of wide ranges of facts, often 
of great variety of character. 

Another defect in education in which mathematics is made 
strongly prominent and the physical sciences are neglected, 
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is that the observing powers are not properly cultivated. 
The importance of their cultivation can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Skill in observation is one of the chief elements of 
success in life. For what is observation? It is not mere 
seeing. It is seeing and thinking together; and a good ob- 
server is a good thinker, and a good thinker is generally suc- 
cessfifl in what he undertakes. I need not stop to show that 
the study of the physical sciences is eminently calculated to 
train the mind in intelligent observation, so that aside from 
the valuable knowledge that is acquired, great benefit accrues 
from it in mental development. 

That ennobling expansion of mind which comes so largely 
from studying the works of the Creator, is produced but 
very partially by the study of mathematics; and this is cer- 
tainly no unimportant consideration in regard to mental 
training. It is proper to notice in this connection, the fact 
that the physical sciences furnish abundant examples of both 
grand and beautiful applications of many of the truths 
developed in the mathematical sciences, and it is in these 
applications that the mind rises above the coldness and dry- 
ness of mere abstract mathematical truth, and enthusiastic- 
ally realizes the greatness of the powers which the Creator 
has given it. 

While, then, the study of the mathematics gives to the 
mind rigidness in thought and investigation, the study of 
physical science imparts comprehensiveness, life, and warmth. 
In trath, the mind can not be. symmetrically developed unless 
the two classes of studies are pursued together. 

Another very important consideration in favor of the study 
of the physical sciences as a means of training the mind, is 
that it will dispose the mind to activity outside of the school- 
room. ‘This will especially be the case if the teaching have 
considerable reference, as it should, to what may come under 
the daily observation of the pupils. In order to secure this 
result, the text-books must be largely illustrated by references 
to common phenomena, and the teacher must take pains to 
direct the thoughts of his pupils to what they may them- 
selves observe. If this be done, there will be much individ- 
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ual and independent observation out of school hours, and 
the gathered results will impart life to the daily recitations. 
In illustration of the common deficiency in education in 
relation to this point, I will give a single fact. A gentleman 
with whom I was talking on this subject, said, “ What you 
say reminds me of a young lady in the place where I reside, 
who takes all the first prizes in school, and yet I have ob- 
served as she has rode out, as she often has, with my family, 
she was very destitute of any thing like intelligent observa- 
tion in regard to objects to which our attention was di- 
rected.” 

There is an incidental influence from the study of physi- 
cal science upon mental training, of no small importance, 
from the feeling on the part of the pupil that in pursuing 
this study he is becoming conversant with practical matters, 
—withb things which are all around him, and with which he 
has to do constantly. This ministers to that interest which 
is essential to success in study. 

I can not dismiss this subject without remarking that such 
men as Newton, Humboldt, Davy, Erwin, Agassiz, Dana, 
“&c., would be amazed at the assertion of the writer of 
“Hints for the Times,” that there is in the study of their 
favorite sciences “little or no mental training, no gymnastics 
for the mind.” 

The writer farther asserts that because the physical sci- 
ences are not, as he thinks, fitted for mental training, “their 
place is not in elementary education.” I suppose, therefore, 
he would have the study of these sciences put off in his sys- 
tem of education till the pupil arrives in his course at the 
academy or high school, or perhaps even the college, accord- 
ing to the plan which has been fashionable in this country, 
and is so for the most part even at the present time. It isa 
plan which unnecessarily and therefore unjustly confines the 
knowledge of natural science to the few, the privileged few, 
that can go through the higher grades of education. Now 
I maintain that education should be so managed that the 
pupils who leave the higher departments in our common 
schools to go out into the business of life, may know sub- 
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stantially and practically more of physical science than the 
scholars that have gone through our high schools and acad- 
emies, or even the graduates of our colleges generally do at 
the present time. Some will think that this is saying a great 
deal, but I am confident that I am within the bounds of 
truth. It must be recollected that in making this assertion 
I contemplate the introduction of physical science as early 
as language and the mathematics, and with the same grada- 
tion through all the course of education as we now have in 
the two latter classes of studies. Let us see if this be 
feasible. 

Physical science has to do with facts, and a large propore 
tion of them familiar facts—facts about the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the food we eat, the earth we tread upon, 
the various forces of nature which we use in the arts, &c. 
The gathering up of these facts, analyzing them, tracing 
their analogies, and reasoning upon their nature and rela- 
tions, constitute science. Now all these can be done by 
children to a certain extent; that is, they can begin to do 
these things in a small way, just as they begin in a small 
way in the other studies. They can certainly gather facts,— 
they do it of choice continually. They are fond of tracing 
analogies. They are also disposed to reason. I have some- 
where seen it asserted that children do not reason because 
they never say dherefore. We might as well say that they 
do not reason because they never use the word raliocination, 
“Therefore” and “ratiocination” are words that adults use,-— 
that is all. Children in their reasonings and in their question 
about the reasons of things, use the words why and how, 
They continually ask why and how things are so and so, 
showing a decided disposition to reason. They do not rea- 
son as far as adults, it is true; but still they do reason. 
They do not reach the higher abstract principles, but their 
reasoning takes the form of observation—a grade of reason- 
ing which is not to be despised. Children are better philos- 
ophers than they are commonly supposed to be. Their dis- 
position to philosophize, to observe, is unfortunately repressed 
by the education which is generally in vogue, and accord- 
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ingly children are very commonly not as good observers at 
twelve years as they are at seven or eight. 

To illustrate the manner in which science can be taught 
to the different grades of scholars, J will take a single in- 
stance—aflinity as shown between lime and water. Now to 
a child of seven or eight years, it would be useless to use the 
word affinity, but the fact expressed by the word he can be 
made to understand and to be interested in. It can be done 
somewhat after this manner: You have seen the mason make 
mortar. He puts lime into a box, and pours water in with 
it. You know bow it sputters and smokes. It is the water 
uniting with the lime that does this. They like each other 
so much that they make a great fuss about it. We some- 
times see something like this in children. If two children 
that like each other very much meet, what a hugging and 
kissing there is!) They almost pull each other over. So it 
is with lime and water. They are so much in a hurry to 
get together, that they sputter and boil and hiss in doing it. 

Then the absence of affinity may be taught in this way: 
You do not see any thing of this in things that do not like 
each other. Water and oil, you know, will not unite. They 
do not like each other at all, as we may-say. So if you put 
them together in a vessel, they are very quiet. The water 
does not make a sputtering with the oil, as it does with 
lime. It just lets it alone. It will not have any thing to do 
with it. 

In treating of the same example of chemical affinity with 
the next grade of pupils, the word affinity may be used, and 
the fact that the water when united with the lime is no 
longer a liquid, but is part of a solid, dry substance, may be 
brought out. 

When we come to use the same illustration with scholars 
still older, we may bring out the fact that the compound is a 
hydrate, and the subject of chemical affinity may be more 
thoroughly developed. 

Other examples might be given, but this will suffice. 

The writer of “Hints for the Times” says that “we are 
already making far too much of the so-called physical sci- 
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ences in the work of education.” I think it, on the other 
hand, to be one of the grand defects of education as gener- 
ally pursued, that so little is made of these sciences. It 
certainly is palpably wrong that the pupils who come from 
our common schools and go into the various arts and trades, 
should know absolutely nothing of the facts and principles 
which they have to do with every day in these arts and 
trades. If it be feasible to remedy this difficulty, it is a 
wrong and a shame if it be not done. 

This article is already so long that I will not go into the 
subject of object-teaching, but will simply remark that I have 
no doubt of the propriety of its use in education, and the 
only question is as to the extent and the mode of its intro- 
duction. A Teacuer. 





“HOW SHALL WE TEACH POLITENESS ?” 


THis was a question proposed at one of our Institutes, 
and it is both pertinent and important. Every observing 
person must admit that politeness is not so prevalent in the 
community as it should be. Its deficiency meets us on 
every hand. We see men and women in the streets, in pub- 
lic conveyances, in the lecture-room, and even in the church, 
in whom there is a great deficiency of true politeness and 
christian courtesy. A selfish feeling seems to predominate, 
causing each to move and act as though his own comfort 
was the chief thing to be cared for. It matters not if others 
are discommoded, or rudely addressed, or made uncomfort- 
able. 

The traveler is often made to suffer from a lack of polite. 
ness on the part of some of his fellow-travelers. Theman who 
indulges in the use of profane or other improper language in 
any public conveyance, shows that he has not been taught to 
respect the feelings of others. He is not a gentleman, for a 
true gentleman is polite. ‘The man who uses tobacco and 
covers the floor of a rail-car with his filthy saliva, is not 
a polite man. He may be “wealthy and wise,” but he cer- 
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tainly is not polite. The woman, who manages to occupy 
two seats for herself and two more for her luggage, while 
others for want of a seat are compelled to stand, is destitute 
of the first principles of politeness. She may be dressed in 
rich silks and satins, and wear a “love of a bonnet;” she 
may be wealthy, and her person may be adorned with jewels 
eostly and rare,—but she is not a lady, for it requires the 
spirit of true courteousness to make a lady. But we need 
not attempt to prove a lack of politeness. It is every where 
too obvious. It may be manifested in words, in acts, or 
even in looks. 

But how shall teachers cultivate politeness? We can not 
give any very specific directions, but we will say that prima- 
rily the teacher must himself be a pattern of what he would 
teach. He must be a truly polite man if he would lead his 
pupils to be polite. In movement, in word, in act, and in 
all his bearing, he must demean himself as a gentleman, 
And, we may add, if he is such, his pupils will feel his influ- 
ence, and, consciously or unconsciously, be favorably affected 
thereby. It may be said, most emphatically, that in morals 
and manners the teacher reproduces himself in his pupils, 
If, then, the teacher is a polite man, not only will all his lan« 
guage and effort be on the side of courteousness, but his 
own example will prove a potent auxiliary in the right direc. 
tion. And, on the other hand, if there is a lack of true 
politeness on the part of the teacher, it will be in vain to look 
for it in the pupils. “ Like begets like.” It will be useless 
for the teacher to fa/k in favor of politeness, if in his own 
habits, or words, or manner he daily manifests a lack of good 
breeding. Briefly we would say to the teacher :— 

«1. Be yourself gentlemanly and polite,—in word, manner, 
and expression. 

2. Require your pupils to speak to you and others pleas- 
antly aud politely. When they ask questions, insist on their 
doing it properly and courteously. 

3. Impress upon them the importance of treating others 
with respect, and of always speaking pleasantly and kindly. 
Lead them to feel that this will not only be right, but that 
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it will also promote their usefulness and happiness, and con- 
tribute to the happiness of others. 

Be sure to improve every opportunity for cultivating habits 
and expressions that shall be in accordance with rules of pro- 
priety and courtesy,—but be sure that you lure them in the 
right way by the influence of your own example. Example 
is powerful; if opposed to precept, it will nullify it ;—but 
precept and example working in harmony are all-powerful. 





LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Tue following, written in the time of the Revolution, may 
be read—lIst. In the order in which it is written. 2d. The 
lines downward on the left of each comma in every line, 
3d. In the same manner on the-right of each comma. By 
the first reading, it will be seen that the Revolutionary cause 
is depreciated, and lauded by the others: 


Hark! hark! the trumpets sound, the din of war’s alarms, 
O’er seas and solid ground, doth call us all to arms. 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon will shine ; 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight ; 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight. 

The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast ; 

They soon will sneak away, who independence boast. 

Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and heart ; 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part. 

On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings pour ; 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore. 

To North, that British Lord, may honor still be done ; 

I wish a block and cord, to General Washington. 





SCHOOL MANNERS. 


A rew words on this subject is what many need, but what 
most persons would resent if addressed to them personally. 
It is hoped that these few words will not be taken amiss, but 
secure your approbation. 
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School Manners. 


In the first place——never lose your temper—on any con- 
dition whatever. How muchsoever cause you may think 
you have for so doing, just as surely as you do, with it you 
will lose the deference and respect due you from your pupils. 
I wish the importance of this could be appreciated. I have 
heard teachers shouting with rage ata scholar. Such an 
act is most detrimental to a teacher’s success. . 

Nearly as unfavorable a result is attained by furming a 
habit of scolding. No matter how much impression is made 
ona school by the first act, a repetition of it weakens the 
teacher’s influence much. It is best to form a habit never 
to command a scholar till he has at least refused to comply 
with your request. If is always better to ask a scholar to 
do a thing than to command him, as there are but few schol- 
are who will not comply with a kind request willingly, while 
a command wouid needlessly irritate. 

I must deprecate entirely the use of tobacco in any form. 
The man who uses that weed is not fit for a school-house. 
Chewing substances of any kind, spitting, blowing or pick- 
ing the nose, cleaning the nails, or drumming or tattooing 
with the fingers, are habits which should be utterly abolished 
from the school-room. 

The position is an object of importance in the school-room. 
The teacher should abstain from tipping back in his chair, 
“sitting down into himself,” or placing the feet on the stove 
or table. He should, in standing as well as sitting, maintain 
an erect position of the body. He should in all cases avoid 
an indolent position. 

Previous to entering the school-room, the teacher should 
have his face, hands, nails, and teeth, perfectly clean. His 
hair also should be neat. Inattention in these particulars 
will have its influence on the pupils. The teacher should 
move about the room as quietly as possible, and to accom- 
plish this end he should discard all “creaking boots,” and 
wear slippers. His linen should be scrupulously neat. He 
should do his best to keep dirt from the floor and seats. His 
stove should be kept clean; his books in order on his desk, 
not in confusion, and free from dust. 
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While the teacher should avoid noise and be quiet in the 
school-room, he should show energy. ‘This covers a multi- 
tude of sins. The energetical man is the man for the world, 
Other men may succeed, but none so easily as he. In short, 
the teacher should be a perfect gentlema@ in the school- 
room, if no where else. He should recollect that his pupils 
are receiving impressions which years, perhaps, can not 
efface, and which will have a lasting influence on their char- 
acters. “A word to the wise is sutlicient.”—Massachuselts 
Teacher. 





PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S METHOD OF 
PENMANSHIP.* 

Teacuinc penmanship is an art. It should proceed on 
principles and methods as definite and well ascertained as 
those which control other branches of education. The ob- 
ject to be attained is precise, viz., the representation of cer- 
tain forms. ‘The agents have the same general faculties and 
organs. ‘There seems to be no reason, then, why this de- 
partment should remain empirical. Having had long ex-* 
perience ourselves, and constant communication with the 
best teachers in the country, we have been led to embody 
the results of our own experience and the suggestions of 
others in a “Manual,” for the benefit of those who have to 
teach all branches, and therefore can not make this a special- 
ty. The purpose of the present brief article is to call atten- 
tion to the principles and methods therein treated at length. 

The first conclusion we have arrived at is, that to have 
good penmen writing must be taught. It is not enough to 
set the pupil down with a good copy before him, and tell 
him to imitate it. He does not see thatcopy. Look at any, 
book of a class, and notice the misrepresentations of the let- 
ters. ‘These will be observed not only in the books of the 





*Theory and artof penmanship. A Manual for teachers ; containing a full 
statement of Payson, Dunton and Scribner's celebrated Method of Teaching; 
including Class-drill; Writing in concert; Criticism and Correction of Errors; 
Hints towards awakening Interest, ete. Together with a complete Analysis 
and Synthesis of Script Letters as developed in their series of Writing Books. 
12 mo. Crossy & Nicuots, Boston. 
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careless, but of the careful. There is a complication of 
strokes in most words, which hinders the generality of chil- 
dren from seeing the individual particulars. 

The second conclusion is, that the class should be taught 
in concert. ‘T@aching in any other way is a delusion—a 
mere waste of the teacher’s energies. He goes round from 
one to the other, criticises this, corrects that, suggests to an- 
other, but there is no possibility of seeing that each of these 
things is attended to. Faults run in classes, and the same 
criticism and suggestion is valuable for all. A class spirit 
and emulation may also be evolved in goncert, which will 
be found invaluable. 

The third conclusion naturally follows, that time must be 
set apart for this instructiun by the teacher. We are well 
aware of the magnitude of this demand. We know how 
hard it will seem to press on teachers, especially in ungraded 
schools. But surely writing is one of the most important 
things taught in our schools—surely it is one of the most 
useful ; ten times more important and useful than geography, 
for instance. To take a lower ground even, there is no study 
that makes more show when successful, or which gives high- 
er satisfaction to parents, trustees and pupils. Its value is 
recognized by all. 

Supposing, then, that a teacher desires to teach penman- 
ship in concert, how shall he get his pupils on the same 
book? (1). Where the district furnishes the copy-books, the 
change can be made at once, and the partly finished books 
can be used for practice, as will presently be shown. (2). 
Where the children furnish the books, those who have nearly 
finished can be directed to bring some writing paper and 
spend the principal part of the time devoted to this exercise 
in writing the copy on it, while the others write in gheir 
books. By this means all can be brought to finish their 
books at the same time. Then tell them the number you 
wish them to procure. Let the booksellers know beforehand 
that at such a time so many of that particular number will 
be needed. 

What should that number be? If no attention has been 
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given to the principles of which the letters are composed, in 
other words, to the analysis of letters, and especially if he 
is so happily situated that he can form one class, we strong- 
ly recommend No. 2; if he finds it necessary to have two 
classes, then he had better take No. 2-for one, and No. 3 for 
the other. Follow these by 3 and 4 respectively. Fora pri- 
mary class use No. 1. 

How shall he carry the good will of the pupils with him 
in this return to elementary instruction? (1). Remind them 
of the importance of reviewing in this as in all studies. (2). 
Call attention to the fact, that words consist of letters and 
letters of principles. Notice to how many letters the six 
principles are common. (3). Tell them that a thorough 
knowledge of qgmentary forms is always considered essen- 
tial in learning the sister art of drawing. (4). The great 
advantage of practising on groups of principles and letters, 
since there is nothing to distract their attention from the one 
thing, and they can thus by continued repetition and criti- 
cism perfect it. (5). That only thus can you do them jus- 
tice and they do justice to themselves, because by this 
method each letter will receive a thorough analysis and suffi- 
cient practice. 

How shall he manage in the case of absentees? This is 
a very important question. The trouble arising from this 
has led many teachers to give up teaching in concert, when 
they were much gratified at its results. We would answer it 
by another question. How do you manage in other lessons, 
arithmetic or geography, for instance? The lesson is missed. 
It must be just the same with the writing. Let the copies 
be missed and written up by the pupil at some spare time. 
It may be well to note on these pages that the class wrote 
them during the absence of the pupil. Of course he loses 
the instruction given at those lessons, so he does in all his 
other studies. There is no help for it. The teacher can 
have but one rule in such cases, “the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

These preliminaries being settled, what is to be the course 
of instructiun ? ‘The teacher will do well to review Position, 
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Rests and Movements. Decide upon the position of the 
body, either with the right side directly to the desk or front- 
ing the desk, only let every pupil have absolutely the same 
position. The hand and fore-arm, both right and left, are to 
be in the same straight line, that is, not beni at the wrist, 
and the fore-artns are to be at right angles to one another. 
The right is to be at right angles with the line of writing, 
parallel always to the sides of the book or paper; the left in 
the line of writing, parallel to the top or bottom of the book. 
This determines the position of the book, which should be 
invariable, especially in relation to the right fore-arm. This 
is an essential point, that the right fore-arm and hand should 
be kept at right angles to the line of writing at each letter 
that is made. The pen should have precisely the same di- 
rection, and an elevation of about 45.° The only rests or 
supports are the muscles in front of the elbow for the arm, 
and the corner of the nails of the third and fourth fingers 
for the hand. It is absolutely essential that the wrist should 
not touch the desk. Dwell upon the free play of the fore- 
arm on its rest; let them move it as if making ovals, both 
direct and inverted, about an inch high with the pen. 
Let them always practice this a little before writing, allow- 
ing the finger rest to slide freely, whilst thus exercising. It 
is the neglect of this free movement of the fore-arm, and 
permitting the wrist to touch the desk, which more than any- 
thing else makes the writing stiff and formal, and prevents 
the acquisition of a business style. Urge the easy sliding 
onward movement of the finger-rest, as groups or words are 
written. 

Next comes instruction in Form. The letter or principle 
to be written should be carefully analyzed on the blackboard. 
Directions for this most important branch will be found on 
the covers of the copy-books, and more fully in the Manual. 
We have not space bere to develop it even in the briefest 
manner. Having thus made them thoroughly acquainted 
with that which is to be written, require them to trace the 
copy with dry pens, ordering the movements by counting. 
The easiest way to show them what you require is to trace 
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the copy on the blackboard yourself, having them count for 
you—thus, supposing the letter to be u.—1 write the intro- 
ductory connecting line, 2 the down stroke, 3 up, 4 down, 1 
the hair stroke which combines it with the next u, and so on. 
After they have traced for three or four minutes, during 
which time they and you can give special attention to posi- 
tion, pen-holding, rests and movements, let them try with 
ink on waste paper or in old copy-books. The unfinished 
ones can be very advantageously used for this purpose. Crit- 
icise at the end of every four lines, having the pens laid 
down. While they are tracing and practising, move about 
among them to observe the faults. Exhibit the faults on 
the board and have the pupils criticise them, then practice 
again, and finally write in the copy-books. Never let more 
than four lines be written without criticism, and see that the 
books are frequently moved up when the pupils sit facing the 
desk, that the rest or support of the fore-arm may be kept on 
the desk. For variety, the teacher, or a selected pupil, or the 
whole class, can count. In advanced classes, when count- 
ing is no longer necessary, give out a certain portion to be 
written, a column, for instance; as soon as that is firished 
by any pupil, he is to practice it further on waste paper; 
thus the class can be kept in concert, and the criticisms made 
when sufficient time has been allowed for all to finish the 
section allotted. After the criticism, if faults are found to 
be numerous, direct especial attention to one or two for 
correction in the enstiing practice. See if they are really 
attended to and overcome. Insist upon them till they are. 

The above and many other topics of importance are fully 
treated in the Manual. Practical lessons are also given to 
illustrate our method of bringing the various points before a 
class. It is hoped that teachers will thus be furnished with 
such knowledge as is indispensable for success in this de- 
partment of instruction, and which has hitherto been beyond 
their reach, except as the result of their own necessarily lim- 
ited experience. 


Vou. X. 2 
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STUDY OF NATURE—OBJECT TEACHING. 


A Mistakk jin our elementary education is that we teach 
everything inthe same way. We resort to books, as if every- 
thing was to be learned from books, and from books alone. 
I will speak from personal experience. I have been a teacher 
since fifteen years of age, and am a teacher now, and I hope 
I shall be all my life. Ido love to teach, and there is no- 
thing so pleasant as to be placed in a position to develop the 
faculties of my fellow-beings, who, in their age, are entrust- 
ed to my care; and I am satisfied that there are branches of 
knowledge that are better taught without books, and there 
are some cases where it is so obvious that I wonder why it is 
always to books that teachers resort when they would teach 
some new branch in their school. When we teach music 
we do not learn it by heart or commit it to memory, but we 
take an instrument and learn to play it. When we study 
natural history, instead of books, let us take specimens, 
stones, minerals and crystals. When we would study plants 
let us go to plants themselves, but not to books describing 
them. When we would study animals let us have animals 
before us, and not go to books in which they are described. 

In geography let us not resort to books, but let us take a 
class and go out into the field, and point out the hills, val- 
leys and rivers, and show them what are accumulations of 
water and expanses of land; and then, having shown them 
that, let us bring representations of what they are to learn, 
that they may compare them with what they know, and the 
maps will have a meaning tothem. Then you can go on 
with the books, and they will understand what these things 
mean, and will know what is north and east and south, and 
will not merely read the letters N. E. S. W. on a square 
piece of paper, thinking that England and the United States 
are about as large as the paper they learn from. When I 
was in the College of Neufchatel, I desired to introduce such 
a method of teaching geography. I was told it could not 
be done. and my request to be allowed to instruct the young- 
est children in the institution was refused. I resorted to 
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another means, and took my own children—my oldest, a boy 
of six years, and my girls, four and one-half and two and 
one-half years old, and invited the children of my neighbors, 
Some came upon the arms of their mothers; others could 
already walk without assistance. These children, the eldest 
only six years old, I took upon a hill above the city of Neuf- 
chatel, and there showed them the magnificent peaks of the 
Alps, and told them the names of those mountains, and of 
the beautiful lakes opposite. I then showed them the same 
things on a raised map, and they immediately recognized 
the localities, and were soon able to do it on an ordinary 
map. From that day geography was no longer a dry study, 
but a desirable part of their education. 

Natural history, I have already said, should be taught 
from objects and not from books, and you see at once that 
this requires teachers who know these objects, and not mere- 
ly teachers who can read and see whether the lesson set has 
been committed faithfully to memory. The teacher must 
know these objects before he can teach them. And he ought 
to bring them into the school, and to exhibit them to the 
scholars, and not only that, but to place them in the hands 
of each scholar. 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, to give some lectures on natural histo- 
ry to the teachers assembled in different parts of the State, 
in those interesting meetings known as teachers’ institutes; 
and I had been asked to give some instruction on insects, 
that the teachers might be prepared to show what insects 
were injurious to vegetation and what are not, and that 
they might impart the information to all. I thought the 
best way to proceed would be to place the objects in their 
own hands, for I knew that mere verbal instruction would 
not be transformed into actual knowledge, that my words 
would be carried away as such, and that what was needed 
was the impression of objects. I therefore went out and 
collected several hundred grasshoppers, brought them in, and 
gave one into the hands of every one present. It created 
universal laughter; yet the examination of these objects had 
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not been carried on long before every one was interested, and 
instead of looking at me, looked at the thing. And they be- 
gan to examine and to appreciate what it was to see, and 
see carefully. At first I pointed out the things which no one 
could see. “ We can’t see them,” they said. “But look 
again,” said I, “for I can see things ten times smaller than 
these ;” and they finally discerned them. It is only the want 
of patience in the difficult art of seeing, that makes it so 
much more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and it is the 
want of training which sets so narrow limits to its bounda- 
ries. After having examined one object minutely—one of 
those objects which can be seen everywhere—take another, 
one which has some similitude to it. Examine its parts, one 
after another. Point out the difference which exists between 
this and that examined before, and you are at once on the 
track, so important in all education, which exists in com- 
parison. It is by comparisons that we ascertain the differ- 
ence which exists between things, and it is by comparisons, 
also, that we ascertain the general features of things, and 
it is by comparisons that we reach general propositions. In 
fact, comparisons are at the bottom of all philosophy. With- 
out comparisons we never could go beyond the knowledge 
of isolated, disconnected facts. Now, do you not see what 
importance there must be in such training; how it will 
awaken the faculties, how it will develop them, bow it will 
be suggestive of further inquiries and further comparisons, 
and as soon as one has begun that sort of study, there is no 
longer any dullness in it. Once imbued with the delight of 
studying the objects of nature, the student only feels that 
his time is too limited in proportion to his desire for more 
knowledge.—Eziract from a Lecture by Prof. Agassiz. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Rev. E. P. Bonn, of New Britain, recently gave before the Nor- 
mal School a very sensible and practical address on the “ Government 
of Schools.” His views are so sound and timely that we have ob- 
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tained permission to publish extracts of his address in the Journal. 
We this month give mere.y the introduction. In our next we shall 
continue with some good advice and specific directions. Mr. Bond 
has been a teacher and an acting School Visitor, and his views are 
entitled to the highest consideration.—Res. Ed. 


“Much depends upon the ability of ateacher to control his 
school, as well as upon his employment of the best methods 
of instruction. While it is true, that the maintenance of 
order without skill in conducting recitations and in awaken- 
ing interest is labor lost, it is equally true, that very little 
will be accomplished in that school-room where disorder pre- 
vails, under the best methods of instruction and the most 
persistent efforts to awaken interest. No teacher can expect 
to command the respect of his pupils, nor to retain the con- 
fidence of his employers without a good degree of success 
in both these departments of his work. 

It may be said at the outset that public opinion is on the 
side of law and order in our schools. Boards of Visitors 
insist upon its maintenance with entire‘unanimity. District 
Committees are usually quite solicitous that those whom 
they employ should be able to govern well. Very few pa- 
rents can be found who are willing to send their children to 
a school where proper discipline is not enforced. If occa- 
sionally there is one found who thinks his own child to have 
received a little more correction than justice demanded, he 
is sure to maintain that some of his neighbors’ boys have 
need of careful attention in reference to their conduct. Ana 
it may be safely said, that no community which prizes educa- 
tion is willing to have the reputation of supporting a dis- 
orderly school. ‘The Legislatare has clothed the ‘teacher 
with ample powers to enforce good order, and the decisions 
of our Courts and their construction of the laws, have al- 
most universally been on the side of upholding the proper 
exercise of all needful authority. 

T'hese facts are most favorable to the teacher’s work. 
They clothe him with a regal authority over the scholars 
ihat assemble in his school-room,—they arm him with 
weapons to enforce order,—which give him an immense ad- 
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vantage. The young man who, two or three years ago, was 
simply John, or James, or Willie among his schoolmates, 
crosses the threshold of his school-room in some neighboring 
town, where he was scarcely known before, to be looked 
upon as Mr. Smith, or Mr. Jones,—only to be treated with 
the deference due to a magistrate, whose word is law to the 
company of children and youth there gathered. He bas 
risen from the common mass of his associates to sit upon 
the teacher’s seat, to receive a teacher’s respect, and to wield 
a teacher’s authority. The public voice demands that he 
shall be honored and obeyed in his new position. 

These facts give the teacher an immense advantage. 
He may not abuse his authority, lest he call down upon 
himself the indignation which burns in the public heart 
against those who abuse sacred trusts. He may not assume 
any consequential airs, lest he offend a healthful public sen- 
timent. He should not be guilty of cherishing a cold, ua- 
sympathising, and arbitrary temper, because he has commit- 
ted to his care the choicest treasures of our American homes, 
the children of the families: and he is called to deal with 
the warm and gushing affections of the heart of childhood. 
But he should realize his position, the advantages which it 
gives him, and quietly, unostentatiously, generously, and 
efficiently use them. [To be continued.| 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION ON OUR SCHOOLS. 


Tue question has often occurred to my mind “how far a 
teacher should bend to public opinion” in the prosecution 
of his work. In many of our districts the prevailing senti- 
ment is entirely at fault, and should the teacher attempt to 
put in practice the advice that is freely proffered him on 
every side, he would pursue a course, many times, that 
would be at variance with his ideas of right and wrong. 
Now what are some of the circumstances in which “public 
opinion” is liable to be at fault. 

Many of our districts have old troubles that were inaugu- 
rated years ago, and which lie, smouldering like the pent up 
fires of the volcano, ready to break out on the slightest occa- 
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sion that may offer—and the unsuspecting teacher, a stranger 
to the state of affairs, may bring down upon his devoted 
head the wrath of accumulated years, 

There are also jealousies in neighborhoods, which often 
times ripen into rebellion, and then by common consent the 
school-house is chosen as the general battle-ground. The 
particular cause for this “declaration of war’ may be the 
adoption of measures that are supposed to favor one party 
more than the other; and if, during the excitement, the influ- 
ence of the teacher is secured by some act of diplomacy by 
either party, he will find in either case that his influence for 
good will be most effectually blocked. 

Then we have another class who endeavor to shape “pub- 
lic opinion” so as to regard every improvement as an inno- 
vation upon some old established custom, worth a dozen of 
these “new fangled notions ;’ and consequently they labor 
to create a public sentiment which shall check the efforts of 
the teacher in his plans for progress. Especially is it the 
case with this class, if a question comes up which involves 
the outlay of a few dollars. 

Such circumstances as these have not been uncommon in 
the history of our schools, and the teacher must have a keen 
eye, a quick ear and a steady hand to avoid a collision with 
these deep seated prejudices. I would not have a teacher 
lose his manliness by bending to the force of public senti- 
ment when it is wrong—there is no necessity for that—but 
like a true teacher be determined to know none other interests 
save those that touch upon the welfare of the school. And 
these interests are too important to allow of an inglo- 
rious retreat from any position that may be assumed for their 
good. Bitter opposition to progress is a weed that will 
grow in any soil and it can not be rooted out until enough 
of good seed is sown to choke its growth. 

The effect of this influence on the labors of our teachers 
is very apparent. In some places instead of finding the 
school ‘as flourishing as circumstances would indicate, we 
find a miserable apology for one. If we cut off the top 
branches of a tree, and will not allow it to grow ary higher, 
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it will not cease to grow, but will shoot out at the bottom 
and form a gnarled and unsightly tree—while if nature had 
been assisted by proper education, a healthy, vigorous and 
beautiful tree would have been the product. 

Whatever the teacher, therefore, finds to be radically 
wrong, he must labor with patience to set right—and call to 
his aid that discretion which will not only show itself in 
words, but in all the circumstances of his action. Plutarch 
tells us, that Caius Gracchus was frequently hurried by his 
passion into so loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and 
raised his voice to so high a pitch, that he would be unable 
to proceed. To remedy this excess, he had a faithful ser- 
vant always attending him with a pitch-pipe, or instrament 
for regulating the voice; and whenever he heard his master 
raise his voice too high, he would immediately touch a soft 
note, and Caius would modulate his voice to the proper key. 
Thus the teacher, when passion and prejudice cause the 
public voice to be raised too high, should sound the hush- 
note to calm down and quiet conflicting opinions. B. 

Norwicu, Connecticut. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


January.—The following duties are required to be done 
by school officers this month: 

The Committee of each district must ascertain the name 
of every person over four and under sixteen years of age 
belonging to such district on the first day of this month, and 
also the names of the parents, guardians, or employers of 
such persons, and make a return of the same to the School 
Visitors of the town to which the district belongs, on or be- 
fore the twentieth day of January. In a district composed of 
parts of two or more towns, all the children of the age men- 
tioned are to be included in the return to the School Visitors 
of the town to which the district belongs for school pur- 
poses; and in addition, the Committee of such a district 
must also make a separate return of all children of the 
above age who belong to said district, but reside within the 
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limits of another town than that to which the district be- 
longs, to the School Visitors of the town in which the chil- 
dren reside. 

In case of the absence or inability of the District Com- 
mittee to make the enumeration, it should be made by the 
Clerk. If the Committee and Clerk fail to make the return 
within the time prescribed, it is the duty of one of the 
School Visitors to make it before the first day of Feb- 
tuary. If madebya School Visitor, he is entitled to receive 
five cents for each child enumerated. 

Blank forms for these returns are distributed from the 
Comptroller’s office. They have been forwarded by members 


of the Legislature. 
DAVID N. CAMP, Sup’t of Common Schools. 
New Britain, December 18, 1862. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 


WE intend, each month, to have a few questions on various subjects 
of practical importance, which may be valuable to teachers for occa- 
sional use. It will be found useful to place a few such questions upon 
the blackboard, daily, and require pupils to answer them at a future 
time. Let them be stimulated to see which will give the most correct 
answers. 

Notes.—James Benson owes George Barnes four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and 15-100. Write a note expressing this, 
making it payable to George Barnes or bearer on demand, with inter- 
est from date. 

Also—write the same as payable to Geo. Barnes or order in four 
months. 

SUGGESTIVE QurEsTIONs.—What is a note? What is meant by 
the maker of a note? what by payee ? endorser? What is the differ- 
ence between a note made payable to A. B. or bearer and A. B. or 
order? What is meant by interest? Do all notes draw interest? 
What is meant by discount, as used by Banks? When will a note 
dated Jan. 1, 1863, on 90 days be payable? What is meant by “ ma- 
turity” as applied to notes? What by “ Days of Grace”? What 
by “Protest”? What is meant by ile terms “honoring, dishonor- 
ing and canceling” as applied to notes? If no rate of interest is 
specified in a note what is to be understood ? 

Po.iticaL.—How are the President and Vice President of the 
United States elected, and for how long a term? What compensation 
do they receive? 
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Who may be eligible to these offices? What is meant by Presi- 
dential Electors? Whe may vote for them? How many electors 
may each state have? How are they chosen? Where and when do 
the electors meet, and how vote? To whom is the result sent—and 
where are the votes examined and the result declared ? 

What is meant by “Congress of the United States?” Of what is it 
composed? Who are eligible to the office of Representative? How 
many may a state send? How elected, and for how long a term? 
How many Senators may each state send to Congress? How elected, 
and for how long aterm? Who are eligible? What compensation 
do Representatives and Senators receive? When does Congress 
meet? Who presides over the Senate ? 

For Teacuers.—The “Massachusetts Teacher” suggests to teach- 
ers to write the following letter upon the blackboard, and require 
their pupils to reproduce it accurately, and punctuated. We think the 
exercise would be found a capital one; try it: 
boston aug 13 1862 ad smith fr esq dear sir yours of the 6th inst has 
been received please send by hill & cos express 10 doz lemons 20 tbs 
sugar and 1 lb tea lieut geo ¢ jones of co b Sth reg was not as re- 
ported killed at culpepper va i am as ever yrs truly c t howe 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


WALuiincrorp.—Again have the youth of this place been placed 
under great obligations to Moses Y. Beacu, Esq., whose noble deeds 
we have previously recorded. He has recently given the sum of 
One Hundred dollars,—ten dollars to each of the ten districts of the 
town,—for the purpose of aiding in the establishment of district libra- 
ries,—the districts receiving a like amount from the state. In this 
act we feel that Mr. Beach is doing a great and permanent good to 
the town,—and the youth, especially, will have occasion to hold his 
name in lasting and grateful remembrance. We regard those as 
our truest benefactors who do something to encourage and stimulate 
our youth in the acquisition of knowledge. By thus aiding to furn- 
ish entertaining and instructive reading for the youth, Mr. Beach has 
done much to add to the happiness of every family in his native town. 
May he receive a rich reward for his well directed beneficence. 

The following are the books selected for the several districts—being 
83 vols. for each district, in addition to Webster’s Dictionary : 

Websfer’s Unabridged Dictionary ; Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Northend’s Teacher’s 
Assistant ; Orcott’s School Gleanings; Welch’s Object Lessons; Rol- 
lo’s Travels in Europe, 10 vols.; Aimwell Stories, 6 vols.; Oliver 
Optic Books, 6 vols.; Abbott’s American Histories, 4 vols.; Mrs. 
Tuthill’s Juveniles, 5 vols. 
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PLAINVILLE. We recently made a brief call at the new school- 
house in one of the districts in this town. The building is two sto- 
ries high and accommodates a school of two grades. The upper 
department was under the charge of Mr. Blakesly and the lower de- 
partment of Miss Imogene Abbott. The schools appeared orderly 
and industrious, and the teachers were evidently well performing their 
duties. 

TERRYVILLE. The Union school in this place is under the charge 
of Mr. Wm. H. Dyer, a graduate of the Normal School. The lower 
department is instructed by Miss Julia E. Goodwin. We were well 
pleased with the condition of this school. The order was very good, 
and the pupils were cheerfully co%perating in their part of the work. 
A branch of this school is kept in a building a few rods distant. Miss 
Johnson has had charge of this for two years. The school appeared 
well, but the room was poorly ventilated and the air bad. 

East Monror. The school at this place is kept by Mr. Wm. C. 
Sharpe, a gentleman of considerable experience, and one who feels 
deeply interested in his work. A good feeling prevailed in the school 
indicating the mutual codperation of teacher and pupils. 

BrooxkriEtp. At this place it was our pleasure to meet several 
of the teachers and the pupils with their parents. We had time only 
to visit the school of Mr. J. E. Wildman, near the depot. The school 
was in good condition and well instructed. In Rev. J. E. Goodhue, 
Acting School Visitor, the teachers and pupils have a faithful friend 
and co-worker. 

New Fatrrietp. We believe this town has sent forth many 
good teachers. At an evening meeting we met many of the parents 
and friends of the schools. Our thanks are especially due to Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Acting Visitor, and to Mr. Wildman for kind attentions. 

N. A. Catkins. We are glad to learn that our esteemed friend 
Calkins, well known to many in this state, has been appointed one of 
the Assistant Superintendents of the Schools of New York city. We 
know of no better man for the place. 

ApoLocetic. We had hoped for some assistance in the editorial 
department of this number, but not readily obtaining it on account of 
the short time allowed, we have been under the necessity of making 
up the number as best we could. We are assured of help for future 
numbers, and our readers may expect a good variety. 

We thank those friends who have so promptly responded to our 
appeal, and given us assurance of continued support. We have re- 
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ceived many kind and cheering letters for which we feel truly grate- 
ful, and from which we may give extracts in our next. 

One or two articles and notices of reports have been necessarily 
crowded out of the present number. 

The February number will be edited by Prof. Buckham, and the 
March number by Prof. Ripley. 

Patterson, N. J. A few weeks since we had the pleasure of pass- 
ing a half day in a primary school in this city. The school consisted 
of about two hundred and fifty children, taught in two rooms which 
were separated by sliding doors. ‘The rooms were thrown together 
for the opening exercises in the morning. The Board of Education 
have employed as principal of this school Miss Parsons, a teacher 
from the “Oswego Training School.” She is endeavoring to carry 
out, as far as circumstances will permit, the methods taught and re- 
commended by Miss Jones in the Oswego school. The exercises we 
witnessed were two lessons in object teaching, a moral lesson and re- 
citations in number, phonic reading and language. All were good, 
and some were superior. It was evident that some of the children 
were making more rapid progress than others, and we thought we dis- 
covered in two or three of the classes a tendency to questions and 
answers which exercised only a part of the class, the quickest and 
most advanced pupils. But the general appearance of the school was 
commendable. The children, though some of ‘them were evidently 
from abodes of poverty and neglect, were better acquainted with 
things about them, quicker in the exercise of their perceptive facul- 
ties, and possessed more of the elements which must form the basis of 
all right education, than those we commonly see in schools of this 
grade. 

The Board of Education and Dr. McClellan, the city superintend- 
ent of schools, are indefatigable in their endeavors to perfect the 
system of education in the city. We regretted that we were not able 
to see other primary schools, and also schools of other grades. But 
a Teachers’ Institute was in session in the High School room and the 
teachers were in attendance. 

We had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Hosford, principal of the 
High School, and know from his instructions in the Institute that he 
is accustomed to interest while he instructs well in school. He was 
once a teacher in Litchfield county in this state, but like many others, 
has left the “land of steady habits” for a wider sphere of usefulness. 

We listened to an able lecture from Hon. F. W. Ricord, State 
Superintendent of Schools, and to an animated discussion in which 
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Prof. Phelps of Trenton, Dr. McClellan and other members of the 
Board of Education and citizens of the place took a part.— Com. 


Tuos. E. BARRETT.—Just as we are going to press we receive the 
sad intelligence of the death of this gentleman. He graduated at the 
Normal School in 1860, and at once engaged as teacher in the Eaton 
School, New Haven, where he labored successfully and satisfactorily 
until last July, when he felt it his duty to enlist, in a regiment of nine 
months’ men, for the defense of his country. He went forth never 
to return. It became his duty tolead the company, of which he was 
a member, at Fredericksburg, and he fell while bravely contending for 
our rights,—and we may safely say that no better, no more faithful, 
no more loyal man fell on that eventful day. We have known Mr. 
Barrett many years. He was a good man, a devoted and efficient 
teacher.—an earnest and sincere christian. He was ever anxious to 
know and always ready to discharge his duties. He has “fought his 
last battle,” and gone to his reward. May a merciful Father bless her 
whose home is rendered desolate by the removal of him with whom 
she had passed many happy years. The sorrows of the stricken wife 
are such as but few can know. 


BrruincHam.—Our friend Pond writes, that the teachers of this 
town have for some time held semi-monthly meetings for the discus- 
sion of Educational topics. The meetings have been well attended 
and profitable. At alate meeting it was voted that a copy of the 
Journal be taken for each teacher in town,—15 in all. Thanks to our 
Birmingham friends. Such aid is cheering. We may add that the 
teachers of Norwich have done likewise. Twelve copies,—one for 
each teacher,—are taken for The Eaton School, New Haven. Of 
other places we shall speak in our next. 


Sprectat Norice.—We shall send the Journal this year only to 
those who may signify their desire to have it, and though we shall feel 
grateful for advance payment, we shall feel perfectly willing to wait 3 
or 6 months for those who may find it inconvenient. 

We send bills in the present number to all who have not already 
paid, and will thank them to return the same when it may be conven- 
ient for them to make payment. If each present subscriber will send 
us one more name we shall deem it a special favor. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Manvat or Evementary Instruction: for the use of Schools and Normal 
classes ; containing a graduated course of Object Lessons for training the 
senses and developing the faculties of children, By E. A, Sheldon, assisted 
by Miss M. E. M, Jones and Prof. H. Krusi. New York: Charles Scribner. 
This is an attractive 12 mo. vol. of 465 pp. It has been prepared-by those 

eminently qualified for the task, and from the cursory examination we have 

been able to give it we are satisfied that it will be worth far more than the pub- 
lisher’s price to any teacher, We shall at a future time give an extract. (See 
advertisement. ) 


Lecrures on Morat Science: By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. 12 mo. 304 
pp- Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

These lectures Were prepared for, and delivered before, the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. There are twelve lectures, and each one is full of interest and in- 
struction,—fully sustaining the reputation of the author as one of our most 
interesting and able writers. This book should be a text-book in our 
higher schools and colleges,—and no scholar should consider his library com- 
plete without a copy of it. It is a well printed and readable book. 


Petrerson’s Lapy’s Maeazine for January has been received, and is an excel- 
lent number. This is one of the best as well as one of the cheapest of the 
magazines of its class. The fashion plates, &c., are well worth the price of 
the work for ladies. The regular subscription price is $2; but we will send it 
to any of our subscribers for $2.50 and include cur own Journal,--or to any 
subscriber who has already paid we will forward Peterson on the receipt of 
$1.50. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is another excellent pzblication for the ladies. Mrs, 
S. J. Hale is the editress, and every number is well filled with entertaining 
reading and richly embellished with plates and cats, The subscription price 
is $3.00. For $3.25 we wiil send Godey and our own Journal to any address 

Cxark’s Scuoor Visitor, Vol. VII.,a Day School Monthly. The Visitor will 
commence its seventh volume with the January number, 1853 This is the 
only Day School Periodical published at fifty centsa year! Magazine form 
and beautifully illustrated. Readings, Music, Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, 
Poems, Puzzles, &c., &c., fiom the very best writers. The Visitor has the 
largest circulation of any edacational journal published. 

Now is the time to form clubs for winter schools. Send for a specimen, and 
see our inducements to clubs. 

Address Dauenapay & Hammonp, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Student and Schoolmate —This favorite monthly for juveniles is published 
in Boston at one dollar a year. It is edited by the author of the Oliver Optic 
books, and is richly worth the subsbription price to any family. 


Merry’s Musewm —This highly instructive and entertaining magazine for 
boys and girls, is published monthly by J. N. Stearns, 111 Fulton street, 
New York. Itis an excellent periodical, and we cheerfully commend it to 
youth. 
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